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and the climate severe. Only a small area is fit for cultivation,
and pastoral farming is the main support of the agricultural popu-
lation. The development of watch-making, introduced in the
eighteenth century, and for long carried on as a purely domestic
pursuit, has proved the salvation of the region. Within more
recent times the industry has been concentrated in large factories,
situated principally at Le Locle and La Chaux-de-Fonds. In 1926
Switzerland exported 15,000,000 clocks and watches, together with
a large number of movements and cases ; most of these were made
in the Jura. In 1931 the number had fallen to 13,000,000.
WATER-POWER, Switzerland had always been handicapped by
the want of coal, and this handicap was increased by the difficulty and
cost of obtaining supplies from abjoad during and immediately
after the war. As a result, even more attention than before is now
paid to the development of the reserves of water-power within the
country. Formerly, torrents and waterfalls alone were utilized,
but plans have now been made to ensure a more regular flow by
tapping mountain lakes, and by damning valleys in order to create
artificial lakes. In 1930 it was estimated that the power stations in
Switzerland, either in operation or in course of construction, aggre-
gated a total capacity of about 2,700,000 horse-power.1 Among the
more important stations are those of Vernayaz and Dixence on the
Rhone, the first of which supplies the Swiss Federal Railways; the
Waggital serves the Zurich region; and from Rheinfelden, on the
Rhine, the silk industry of Basel derives its electric power.
COMMUNICATIONS. The development of navigation on the Rhine,
between Strasbourg and Basel, has, within recent years, Enabled
Switzerland to import considerable quantities of raw material such
as iron, coal, and phosphates, by water, and to export some of her
manufactured goods in the same way. It is hoped eventually
to continue the navigable waterway as far as Lake Constance.
Swiss railways are important largely because of their trans-
Alpine connections. The line from Paris by Lausanne follows the
shore of Lake Geneva and the valley of the Rhone to Brig, whence
it passes by the Simplon tunnel into the valley of the Rio Toce,
and thus unites the railway systems of France and Italy. The
railways of western Germany meet at Basel, and from that town a
1 " Recent Hydro-electric Beveiopment in Switzerland/* Dr. B. Cramii^&am
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